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Tue destruction of buildings which have been the scene 
of so many memorable events and circumstances as the 
Houses of Parliament, seems to render it desirable that 
we should more promptly and largely bring the whole 
subject before our readers, than we should perhaps 
judge expedient on an occasion of less interest. We 
therefore propose to devote the greater portion of 
several consecvtive Numbers of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ to the accomplishment of this object. At 
present we shall endeavour to trace very briefly the 
steps by which parliament became localized at West- 
minster, and then proceed to furnish a short description 
of the buildings whose names have become so familiar 
to our readers in descriptions of the late calamitous 
fire. We shall reserve for future Numbers statements 
of the scenes and circumstances which render those 
buildings venerable. We shall then proceed to notice 
the ancient adjoining buildings, and conclude the 
series with a statement of the plans which have on 
different occasions been sagquies for the improvement 
or feconstruction of the Houses of Parliament. For it 
has long been apparent that the apartments occupied 
by the legislature, particularly the House of Commons, 
had ceased to be suitable for the purposes to which 
tliey were applied ; and hence various plans have, in 
the course of the last century, been proposed for effect- 
ing that which the destruction of the two houses now 
compels to be no longer postponed. In this part of 
our subject we shall find it advisable to describe the 
two principal buildings which have been erected in 
modern times for the use of large deliberative assem- 
blies, namely, the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, and 
the House of Representatives at Washington, 


The word “ parliament” is mach more modern than 
the existence of legislative assemblies in this country. 
The term is manifestly derived from the French, and 
was, in Franee, first applied to general assemblies of the 
state in the reign of Louis VII. ‘The first use of it in 
this country, according to some authorities, occurs in the 
preamble to the statute of Westminster, 3 Edward L, 
A.D, 1272; but Coke contravenes the statement we 
have just made as to the antiquity of the term; and 
says repeatedly that the word “ parliament” was used 
in the feign of Edward the Confessor. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that assemblies, analogous to those 
which were afterwards called “ parliaments,” existed 
in very early times under the Saxons, although there 
does not appear to have been any representative system 
approximating to that of the present House of Com- 
mons until “ some years after the Conquest* ;” or, to 
speak more definitely, until the reign of Henry III. 
The Saxons, to whom we are indebted for the principles 
of our most valuable institutions, brought into this 
country the custom, common among all the German 
nations, of debating and concluding all affairs of in- 
portance in great councils of the people. 

But although the antiquity of parliaments in this 
country is apparent, it is by no means equally clear how 
these assemblies were composed; and it is particularly 
difficult to discover whether the commons did in any way 
partake in these deliberations. All that we distinctly 
know is, that the principles at least of the existing par-- 
liamentary constitution were marked out as early as 
the reign of King John, who, in the Great Charter, 
promises to summon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons, personally ; and all other 
tenants in chief under the crown by the sheriff and 
bailiffs ; to meet at a certaii place, with forty days’ 
notice, to assess aids and seutages when necessary. It 
ig also certain that the representative sysiem for the 
Commons was in actual operation in the following 
reign; for there still remain writs of the date of 1266 
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to summon knights, citizens, and burgesses to par. 
liament. These are tangible facts ; but it is proper to 
add, that writers of some authority think that the 
Commons were first called to parliament in the rejey 
of Henry IL., or even of Henry [.; while others, among 
whom is Sir Edward Coke, contend that the Commoy. 
of England had always a share in the legislature, any 
a place in the great assemblies, although not upon the 
present footing, as furming a distinct house and as 
composed of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
However constituted, parliament does not appear to 
have obtained a local habitation until the latter end of 
the reign of Edward III. In earlier periods, the 
“ king’s great council” assembled wherever the cou 
happened to be at the time; and as the monarchs of 
those days led a rather erratic life, it does not often 
happen that two parliaments were successively held jy 
the same place. The assembly appears to have been 
usually accommodated in an apartmeni of the royal 
residence, and sometimes, in the absence of other ge. 
commodation, in a church, or in a field. By the time 
that the meetings of parliament had come to be more 
regular than they had formerly been, and its business 
more uniform and complicated, Westminster had become 
the ordinary residence of the court, and, consequently, 
it also gradually became the seat of the parliament ; 
and after it had grown somewhat settled there, it was 
doubtless found that the conveniences there specially 
provided for the assembly, and the accutnulation of 
its records, journals, and documents, rendered it more 
eligible that the king should join his parliament at 
Westminster, than that the parliament should meet the 
king at York, Coventry, Oxford, Nottingham, or 
wherever else he might then be holding his court. 
The first parliament held at Westminster afier the 
Conquest was in 1189, the first year of the reign of 
Richard I. It was an assembly of “ bishops, earls, and 
barons,” convened by that monarch for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of acceding to an invitation of 
the King of France, who had sent an ambassador to 
notify that he and his nobles had determined to embark 
in the enterprize of delivering the Holy Land fiom the 
hands of the Saracens, and inviting Richard and his 
peers to concur in this sacred undertaking. The as- 
sembled nobles very readily agreed to the proposal: 
they assumed the Cross, took the customary oaths of 
Crusaders upon the spot, and not long after they left 
England to fulfil their vows. Afler this transaction, 
thirty-six years passed during which parliaments were 
held at Nottingham, Lincoln, Oxford, St. Paul’s Ca 
thedral, Runnimede, London, Northampton, and then 
again at Westminster. This was when Henry IIE. 
kept his Christmas there, in 1225, and convoked an 
assembly of the clergy and laity, in which he granted 
two charters of a similar tenor with these of King John. 
From that time forward parliaments were held with 
increased frequency at Westminster. In the reign of 
the same king, nine were held in Westminster and an 
equal number in London; and as these together 
furmed two-thirds of the parliaments held during this 
long reign, this alone would show how much more 
exclusively than in former times the present metropolis 
had become the seat of the court and parliament Tie 
latter part of the reign of Edward IIT. may be men- 
tioned as the period since which the sittings of the 
great national council have been almost exclusively 
holden at Westminster. Since the termination of that 
reign, now upwards of 450 years since, not more than 
fourteen parliaments have been holden out of West- 
minster, whilst in the two preceding reigns alone more 
than an equal number were held in other places. 
Having thus traced the parliament to Westminster, 
it becomes desirable to go back to consider how that 
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city became entitled to the distinction of entertaining 
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the great council, and what accommodation for its sit- 
ings it could then and did afterwards furnish. 

The Abbey at Westminster formed the nucleus, not 
oily of the ancient public buildings assembled in its 
vicinity, but of the city to which it gives name. The 
sanctity, extent, and wealth which the establishment 
sttained, naturally drew together a large body of reli- 
cious men; and gradually induced the tradesmen 
snd others, Who obtained their living by supplying the 
wants or luxuries of the monastery, to establish their 
shops and houses in the vicinity. ‘To the same source 
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privileges, and exemptions, so that at the suppression 
of monastic establishments, when this chapel was sur- 
rendered to the crown, its annual revenues were found 
to amount to 1085/. 10s, 5d.,—a very large sum at 
that time for so small an establishment. 
The palace of Westminster continued to be the prin- 
cipal residence of the court until the fourth year of 
Henry VIII. (1512), when a third and terrible confla- 
| gration effected so complete a destruction of the palace, 
| that the king, instead of incurring the expense of its 
restoration as a royal residence, removed his court to 
Whitehall, the town residence of the Archbishops of 








the original establishment of the court at Westminster, 
ad the consequent erection of the offices of govern- | York, which had been greatly improved by the taste 
ment is to be attributed. Canute, the Dane, is the | and magnificence of Wolsey, of whom it was purchased 
first king who is mentioned as having had a residence by the king. 

at Westminster, and many reasons might be supposed| It appears to have been in an apartment of this 
to induce that monarch, particularly in his latter days, | palace, the history of which we have thus detailed, that 
when the clergy acquired much influence over his mind, | the earliest parliaments at Westminster were holden. 
w fix his abode in the vicinity of the minster. The | We are not precisely informed in which apartment of 
huilding in which Canute had resided, was, it appears, | this extensive fabric the early parliaments were accus- 
destroyed by fire in the reign of Edward the Confessor ; tomed to sit; but the first accounts which afford any 
and as the latter prince is known to have founded a | information on the subject mention the Hall, which 
palace at Westminster, it may be presumed to have | permits us to conclude that the assembly met in that 
occupied the site of that which had been burnt. The | noble room from the very first. Indeed it seems doubt- 
religious tone of Edward’s mind, which led him to | ful whether, until the parliament became divided into 
earich the Abbey with munificent endowments, and | two houses, there was any other apartment of the 
thoroughly to renovate and improve the building itself, | palace which could afford sufficient accommodation ; 
might alone have led him to prefer the vicinity to any | for it appears from Stow that, when the original hall 
other for the site of his new palace. Accordingly, the | erected by Rufus was taken down and rebuilt in the 
structure (as built by him, and enlarged by subsequent | reign of Richard II., a temporary building of timber 
monarchs) stretched along the bank of the Thames, | was run up in Palace Yard for the use of the parlia- 
and not only occupied the site of Westminster Hall, | ment. This would hardly have been done if any other 
the Courts of Law, the Houses of Parliament, and the | apartment existed in which that council had been used 
adjacent buildings, but also included the space now | to assemble, or which could have afforded the accommo- 
called Old Palace Yard, with part of Abingdon Street. | dation it required. 

The palace was much enlarged to the north by William | It has been already intimated that when the Com- 
the Conqueror, and still more by his son Rufus, who | mons first obtained a place in the legislature, they 
bailt Westminster Hall as the public banqueting-room | formed but one assembly with the Peers. The sepa- 
of the palace. A relic of its original use is still preserved | ration is said to have first taken place in the year 1377, 
in the existing custom of holding the coronation feasts | when the Commons removed to the Chapter-house in 
within its walls. For an account of Westminster Hall | the cloisters of the adjoining Abbey, in which they con- 
we may refer the reader to No. 19 of the ‘ Penny | tinued to hold their sittings until the time of Edward VI. 
Magazine,’ while we proceed to state that a chapel to This king, soon after the sequestration of the revenues 
the palace was built by King Stephen at the south- | of the collegiate establishment of St. Stephen's, as- 
east angle of the hall, and at the north end of the | signed the chapel to their use as a place of assembly, 
palace, and dedicated to St. Stephen the proto-martyr. | and since then the Commons of England have always 
This small structure, as rebuilt by King Edward III., | held their sessions in that building, with the exception 
inclosed the House of Commons which has recently | of one or two parliaments held at Whitehall and two at 
been destroyed. Towards the end of the reign of | Oxford. The Lords appear to have retained the use 
Henry III., the palace of Westminster, with the chapel | of Westminster Hall after the separation from the 
of St. Stephen, suffered much from fire. The damage | Commons ; and we cannot learn with precision whea 
to the former was soon repaired, but the restoration of | they first began to occupy the apartment which formed 


the chapel occupied two years. In the following reign, | the old “ House of Lords.” 
It now remains that our readers should be made more 


in the year 1299, another fire committed much devas- | 
tation ; not only was great part of the palace consumed, | particularly acquainted with the buildings, as such, 
but the flames, being impelled in that direction by the | whose appropriation we have thus described. , 

wind, fired the abbey, which sustained considerable Tue House or Lorps.—As a building, this was 
damage. The damages were partially repaired, but | much less interesting than the House of Commons. 
in the following period of foreign war and domestic | Scarcely any part of it could be called ancient, in con- 
trouble, the restoration of the chapel was neglected | sequence of extensive exterior and interior alterations, 
until Edward III., in the year 1347, found it advisable Indeed, the very site of the late house is different from 
to rebuild it altogether. The new structure was in| that of the old House of Lords, in the cellars of which 
astyle more beautiful and enriched than that of the | the Gunpowder Plot was to have taken effect, and 
building which preceded. The king erected the chapel which adjoined the Painted Chamber on the south. 
ito a collegiate establishment, with a dean, twelve The recent House was formed, in 1800, out of the old 
secular canons, twelve vicars, four clerks, six choristers, | Court of Requests, which is considered to have formed 
4 verger, and a chapel-keeper. ‘The following year the the banqueting-room of the old palace previously to 
king, by letters patent, endowed the chapel with a great | the erection of the Hall by Rufus. — ; 

house in Lombard Street, certain advowsons in York- Notwithstanding the great alterations and improve- 
shire, and an annuity out of the treasury, to make up, | ments which the House of Lords had of late years 
with the produce of the above properties, the sum of undergone, the exterior appearance of neither house of 
9001. a year, until he should have an opportunity to | parliament was such as seemed to befit the legislature 
settle on tne establishment an estate of equivalent value. | of a great people; and, upon the whole, what Ralph 
He afterwards endowed the chapel with other properties, said, about a hundred years since, of these buildings, in 
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his rather bitter ‘ New Critical Review of the Public 
Buildings, Statues, and Ornaments in and about West- 
minster,’ might have been applied to the same structure, 
with little qualification, in the year 1834 :—* Nothing 
can be more unworthy of so august a body as the Par- 
1iament of Great Britain than the present place of their 
assembly: it must be, unquestionably, a great surprize 
to a foreigner to be forced to inquire for the parliament 
house even at the doors ; and, when he found it, to see 
it so detached in parcels, so encumbered with wretched 
apartments, and so contemptible in the whole.” In 
speaking of the House of Lords, as it appeared a few 
weeks since, it may be said that, although it had passed 
through the hands of distinguished architects, its 
exterior was by no means remarkable for beauty, al- 
though it displayed some costly imitations of Gothic 
architecture. The western elevation, facing the east 
end of Henry VII.’s Chapel, had been, at a recent 
period, rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt; and, 
in the opinion of Mr. Britton, it strangely contrasted 
by {ts tameness,—we might almost say by its deformity, 
—with the beautifully-restored specimen of the florid 
style to which it was so immediately opposed. This 
was fronted by a colonnade, also in the Gothic style, 
which connected the two entrances—that for the king 
when he went in state to the House of Lords, and that 
for the Lords themselves. The royal entrance to the 
House was by an enclosed Gothic corridor, with a porch 
of the same character, leading to a staircase erected 
from the designs of Sir John Soane, in the years 
1822-3. This staircase led to a gallery, divided by 


scagliola columns, of the Tonic order, into three prin- 
cipal compartments ;—the central one lighted by a large 
cupola, and the others by smaller lantern-lights, which, 
as well as the ceiling, were highly and somewhat 
extravagantly enriched, producing altogether a gaudy 


and theatrical effect. 

The apartment in which the Lords assembled did 
not occupy the whole of the Old Court of Requests, 
part of the north having been formed into a lobby by 
which the Commons passed to the Upper House ;—the 
height was reduced by an elevated floor of wood over 
the original stone pavement. The room was of an 
oblong figure, and of rather less dimensions than that 
in which the Commons met; and, though not splendid, 
it was considered avery handsome apartment, certainly 
not very well suited to the purpose it was made to 
serve, but, on the whole, much more convenient than 
the House of Commons. It underwent considerable 
repair and alteration at the time of the Union with 
Ireland, when provision was to be made for the ac- 
commodation of an additional number of peers. One 
of the chief and most interesting ornaments of the 
interior of this apartment consisted of the fine 
tapestry hangings, representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. On the occasion to which we 
have just adverted, these hangings were taken down, 
cleaned, and replaced as they lately appeared. The 
tapestry was judiciously set off with large frames of 
brown-stained wood, which divided it into compartments 
respectively containing the several portions of the 
history, or of the events of the destruction contemplated 
by the Spaniards on that occasion. The heads which 
formed a border to each design, were portraits of the 
several officers who at that period held commands in 
the English fleet. The destruction of these hangings 
is perhaps one of the greatest, because perfectly ir- 
reparable, losses occasioned by the late fire. 

The House of Lords was fitted up anew on the 
accession of George IV., and among the minor alter- 
ations which then took place was the erection of a 
splendid new throne in the place of the elevated arm- 
chair from which former monarchs addressed the 
parliament, This throne, which perished in the late 
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fire, consisted of a very large canopy of crimson velvet 
surmounted by an imperial crown, and supported by 
Corinthian columns richly gilt and decorated with oak. 
leaves and acorns, while tridents, olive-branches, and 
other emblematic figures ornamented the pedestals, 
On the right hand of-the throne was a seat for the heir. 
apparent, and on the left, another for the next person 
of the royal family. The Lord Chancellor, who is the 
Speaker of the House, had no chair, like the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, but sat on a broad seat 
stuffed with wool, called the “ woolsack,” with no 
support for the back or any table to lean against jn 
front. There were two similar seats for the judges, 
who occasionally attend to be consulted on points of 
law. The spiritual and temporal peers sat, accurdine 
to their rank, on benches covered with crimson baize. 
The archbishops, dukes, and marquesses sat on the 
right hand of the throne, the earls and bishops on the 
left, and the other peers on the cross benches in front, 
Across the room, at the end opposite the throne, there 
was a bar, outside of which the Commons stood when 
summoned to appear before the king at the opening 
and close of sessions. When the House of Lords was 
used as a court of justice, it was open to the public: 
at other times, strangers were admitted by peers’ 
tickets. Not a great many years ago all strangers, 
who were only allowed to stand below the bar, were 
required to be dressed as for their appearance in a 
dining-room: boots were odious and forbidden things, 
These regulations were gradually relaxed ; and within 
the last three years a gallery was erected, to which 
strangers of both sexes were admitted. 

Tue House or Commons.—Before describing the 
appearance which the House presented previously to its 
destruction, and the state in which its ruins appeared 
after the fire, it will be best to trace such circumstances 
as have enabled some idea to be formed of the original 
beauty of St. Stephen's Chapel before nearly all its 
ancient magnificence was lost in its successive adapta- 
tions to the use of one branch of the legislature. 

There is extant an old view from the Thames, taken 
before the towers of Westminster Abbey were erected. 
“It represents the shore as bounded by a wall from 
Cannon Row, beyond St. Stephen’s Chapel, with trees 
interspersed, and the latter with pinnacled butresses on 
the sides and angles, and double ranges of windows.” 
(Malcolm's ‘ London.’) As the House stood before 
the fire, the western front was the only part of the 
original structure that appeared. This front, which 
presented a beautiful pointed Gothic window, did not 
seem to be much improved by the coating of plaster 
and the pinnacles which were added by the late 
Mr. Wyatt. Between this front and the lobby of the 
House there was a small but elegant vestibule of a 
similar style. At each end was a Gothic door, and one 
in the middle, forming the passage into the lobby. On 
the south of the outermost wall of the chapel appeared 
the marks with abutments between ; and beneath, some 


"| lesser windows, once used to light an under chapel. 


When the chapel was originally fitted up for the 
House of Commons, in the reign of Edward VI, the 
original walls were wainscoted, a floor was laid above 
the level of the old pavement, and even a new ceiling 
was formed considerably below the old one; and in the 
course of time, all knowledge of the relics of early art 
which the walls ‘and roof contained was completely lost. 
But in the year 1800 it was deemed expedient to enlarge 
the apartment in which the Commons met, to make 
room for the hundred Irish members who then became 
entitled to a seat in the British Parliament. In effect- 
ing this object the whole side walls were taken down, 
except the buttresses that supported the ancient rvof, 
and others erected beyond them, so as to give room for 
one additional seat in each of the recesses thus formed 
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between the buttresses. When the wainscoting was 
tuken down for this purpose, the walls were found to 
be covered with paintings in oil, many of which were in 
a high state of preservation, ‘This circumstance having 
been communicated to Mr. John Thomas Smith, an 
artist of London, he repaired to the spot, and was 
so much delighted with the beautiful 
ancient English art which appeared before him, that he 
solicited and obtained permission to copy them for the 
purpose of engraving. The result of Mr. Smith’s 
labours ultimately appeared before the public in 246 
engravings of subjects, of which 172 no longer existed 
at the time of publication. There were found some 
pieces of sculpture, of considerable taste and beauty, 
and which sufficed to convey a very high idea of the 
sumptuousness and variety of the ornaments with 
which the chapel was formerly enriched, The foliage 
which twined around some of the columns appeared to 
vie in beauty with the decorations of the Corinthian 
capital. The interior walls, which were so profusely 
decorated with gilding and ornament, seemed to have 
been divided into compartments of Gothic but not in- 
elegant forms, each having a border of small gilt roses 
and the recesses covered with paintings. At the east 
end, including about a third of the length of the chapel, 
which part exhibited various tokens of having been once 
enclosed for the altar, the walls and roof were com- 
pletely covered with gilt and painted decorations; and 
presented, even in their mutilated st ate, most gratifying 
evidence of the progress which, many centuries since, 
er wl been made in the fine arts in this country. The 

gilding was remarkably solid, and highly burnished, 
sal the culours of the paintings vivid, both being ap- 
parently as fresh as in the year in which they were 
executed, One of the paintings, representing the 
* Adoration of the Shepherds,’ had merit, even in regard 
to the composition; and the figure of the Virgin, in 
particular, claimed notice for its dignity and beauty. 
These decorations would seem to have been the work of 
impressed artists; for there is extant an order, dated 
1350, authorising the impressment of painters and 
others for the works of this chapel. 

Without pausing to lament the destruction, provided 
it was not unnecessary, of these old relics,—for the 
time is come when the superstitions of taste, and the 
indulgence of even harmless fancies, must give place to 
practical utilities—we may mention that underneath the 
“* House,” in passages or apartments appropriated to 
various uses, there were considerable remains, in great 
perfection, of on under chapel, of curious workmanship ; ; 
and an entire side of a cloister, the roof of which was 
scarcely surpassed by that of Henry VII.’s Chapel, in 
the adjoining Abbey. 

The interior of the House of Commons, as it existed 
previous to the fire, had nothing very striking to re- 
commend it to notice: convenience rather than orna- 
ment seems to have been the object of the government 
in the successive adaptations of St. Stephen’s Chapel 
to the use of the Commons, and even the former object 
was but imperfectly attained. It was too small, and 
this defect has been very sensibly felt by the members 
since the additions made to their number by the Irish 
Union. There were galleries along each side of the 
House for the use of the members, end another at the 
end of the room, opposite the Speaker's chair, to which 
the public were admitted, but this gallery was not 

cepable of accommodating more than 130 persons, 
These galleries were supported by slender iron pillars, 
crowned with gilt Corinthian capitals, and the walls of 
the whole apartment to the ceiling were lined with 
brown-polished wainscot. The Speaker's chair stood 
at some distance from the wall at the east end of the 
room: it was ornamented with gilding, and surmounted 
by the royal arms. At a short distance before the 
Speaker wes a table, at which sat three clerks of the 
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House, and on which the Speaker’ $ mace was laid 
when the House was formally sitting, and under which 
it was put when the House went into Committee, In 
the centre of the House, between the table and the har, 
there was an area, in which a temporary bar was placed 
when witnesses were examined. The seats of the 
members occupied each side and both ends of the room, 
with the exception of the passages. The rows of seals 
were five, rising above each other, with short backs and 
green morocco cushions. The seat on the floor, on the 
Spe: iker’s right hand, was called the “ Treasury Bench,” 
as the principal meushers of the government usually 
sat there ; and the opposite seat was “commonly occupied 
by the leading members of the “ Opposition.” No 
members had any particular seats, except those for the 
city of London, who have a right to sit on the Speaker's 
right haud; but of this privilege it was not usual for 
them to ayail themselves except on the first day of a 
session. 

It is unnecessary for us here particularly to describe 
the subordinate apartments of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, Their number and position will be under- 
stood by reference to the plan at page 445, 


Such was the state, as buildings, of the Houses of 
Parliament, when, between six and seven o’clock in the 
evening of Thursday, the 16th of October, the south- 
west of the metropolis was alarmed by continued and 
extensively-spread cries of “ Fire!” followed by the 
rush of fire-engines and of multitudes of people towards 
the spot from which it arose, and which was indicated 
to a great distance by the deep glow in the atmosphere, 
That spot was the House of Lords. It was about 
twenty-five minutes to seven when the first alarm of fire 
was given, and by seven o'clock, by which time a large 
number of spectators had assembled, the fire was raging 
with great vehemence. 

From the part of the building opposite Henry VIT.’s 
Chapel, in the corner next to Westminster Hall, which 
may be indicated as the spot where the fire was first 
perceived bursting forth from the roof, the flames took 
three directions*:—it proceeded to the body of the 
House of Lords, taking within its range the several 
apartments over the piazza facing Palace Yard, thence 
proceeding to the “ Painted Chamber” and extending 
to the “ Library :” all these apartments were eventually 
destroyed, but not completely so until about one o'clock ; 
and even at that time the flames continued. The 
Library, which was a modern, large, and handsome 
building, was scon completely burnt, the roof falling 
in with an immense crash; but the collection of books, 
which was most extensive and valuable, was happily 
preserved, as, on account of improvements which were 
then in progress in the interior of the Library, they had 
previously been removed to an apartment which the 
fire did not reach. 

The new gallery beyond the Library, built by Sir 
John Soane, as well as the staircase, which we men- 
tioned in our description. of the House, were saved, 
owing to the thick party-wall which separated the 
gallery from the Library. The front of the House was 
not so speedily consumed as the portion we have men- 
tioned ; but by nine o'clock all its apartments were ir 
flames, and, ere long, although the exterior walls 
remained standing, the interior was quite burat down, 
wud the roof and ceiling fell, but the fallen materials 
continued burning like a furnace within the walls. 
Between ten and eleven, two great masses of the front 
fell in; but the flames still continued to rage, and other 
portions to fall, until the whele front was reduced to 


* The ground-plan which we have given will enable the reader 
to apprehe ea the disposition of the Suildings and to trace the pros 
gress of the flames, and supersedes the explanation on the former 
subject which, without it, would have been necessary, The parts 





destroyed are indicated by black shading. 
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sch a state of dangerous ruin that, on the subsidence 
of the fire, it became necessary to level it with the 
sound. The destruction of the modern parts of the 
building has revealed portions of old walls, &c., which 
robably formed part of the ancient palace; but the 
remains were of little interest compared with those of 
St, Stephen’s Chapel, the fate of which we may now 
proceed to describe. 

Another direction taken by the flames was still more 
extensively and rapidly destructive. The course was 
eastward towards the river, the flames spreading also to 
thenorth and south, sweeping all before them, except the 
strong ancient walls, even to the gardens, The nume- 
rous large rooms which formed the offices of the House 
of Commons were first consumed, and in these the loss 
in valuable books, papers, and precedents was very 
eveat, Me. Ley’s house was also destroyed; and the 
library of the Commons, which occupied two stcries, 
shared the same fate. The collection of books was 
much more extensive than that of the Lords’, and of 
mich value. Happily, through the timely exertions of 
the librarians and officers of the House, with the proper 
assistance from the police and the military, the most 
valuable part of the books was removed before the fire 
had commenced its devastations in that quarter. The 
House of Commons itself was next attacked. From its 
proximity to the river, sanguine hopes were in the first 
instance entertained that its safety might be effected 
with less difficulty than had elsewhere been experienced. 
But the tide was then low, and, from the enclosed 
situation of the building, the fire-engines could not 
efectually be brought to play upon it. The great 
quantity of wood in the wainscoting and fittings-up of 
the House administered new fuel to the flames, and in 
an incredibly short time the whole was a mere shell,— 
ut such a shell! The House of Commons was de- 
stroyed; but the Chapel of St. Stephen’s stood in its 
strength and beauty, like a rock amidst a sea of fire, 
and broke the force of its waves, which till then had 
gone on conquering and overthrowing. The structure 
now stands as represented in our wood-cut, in a state 
of sufficient continuity and strength to admit of its 
complete restoration, if it shall be determined to restore 
i. There are at least two comforts in this fire, 
one negative and the other affirmative. It did not 
destroy Westminster Hall, and it did unveil St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. This chapel is, in fact, the only 
object of much interest which the ruins offer, and its 
present state affords ample testimony to the accuracy 
of Mr. Smith’s observations in 1800, The old walls 
and original proportions of the structure are now ap- 
parent, with much of the original mouldings and 
tracery and the carvings and paintings with which they 
were decorated. “ It is really wonderful,” says a daily 
Journal, “ to see the sharpness and beautiful finish of 
the mouldings, the crockets, the embossed ornaments, 
and other cunning workmanship in stone, notwithstand- 
ing the violence which the chapel has suffered from 
ancient destroyers and modern improvers, besides 
having come out of the fiery furnace of so tremendous 
a conflagration.” 

From the House of Commons the fire passed on to 
the Speaker’s official residence, which sustained great 
damage, though by no means to the extent which was 
at first apprehended; and the approach of the fire was 
foreseen in sufficient time to allow the removal of most 
of the valuable property and furniture. 

The other direction which the fire took from the 
point of its origin was westward, along the range of 
buildings leading to the Commons’ entrance in Mar- 
gatet Street, and facing St. Margaret's Church. It 
consisted of Members’ waiting-rooms, on the ground- 
floor, above which were committee-rooms, and the next 
floor consisted also of committee-rooms, and Bellamy’s 
collee-house, The ‘whole of this range of buildings 
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was consumed, nothing but the walls being left by 
eleven o'clock. <A reference to the plan will show that 
the Courts of Law and Westminster Hall must at this 
time have been in great danger. But by the in- 
cessant working of the engines, which were levelled 
through the window of the Hall, and from Palace 
Yard, no further damage was done. The papers in 
the Courts had been previously thrown through the 
windows into the street, and conveyed thence to St. 
Margaret’s Church for safety. 

When it is considered that the fire raged simul- 
taneously in all these directions, forming one tremen- 
dous conflagration, it will be seen that Westminster 
Hall was in the greatest danger while hemmed in on 
the east side and south end by the flames. Fears for its 
safety were entertained from the first appearance of the 
fire and through its continuance, and its preservation 
was the great object of anxiety and exertion among all 
classes. There was more than one time when its 
destruction seemed inevitable. But its strong stone 
walls opposed such an effectual resistance to the con- 
suming element, and fire-engines, which had at an 
early period been introduced into the body of the Hall, 
played through the great window with such effect upon 
the surrounding fire, that the only injury it sustained 
was in the destruction of the glass in the upper part of 
this window. Had the flames burst through the window, 
as there was much reason to dread, the roof, which is of 
fine-carved oak, must have been destroyed, and a struc- 
ture consecrated by many historical associations would 
probably have become a ruin. The strong anxiety 
which spectators of the very humblest class in life ex- 
pressed for the preservation of this historical building is 
highly creditable to the national feeling. The antiqui- 
ties of a nation are amongst its best possessions. 

Next to the preservation of Westminster Hall, the 
safety of the cloisters and vaulted rooms, which formed, 
as it were, the ground-floor of the House of Commons, 
was an object of anxiety to those who were acquainted 
with the beauty of those ancient apartments, including 
the Speaker’s official dining-room, which lay immedi- 
ately under the room in which the Commons assembled. 
In consequence of the strength of the arches, these 
were also preserved in such a state as to admit of com- 
plete restoration. The cloisters were communications 
between the Houses and the different arched rooms 
under the Commons. We indicate this now for the sake 
ot giving completeness to our statement, but shall pro- 
bably have occasion hereafter to consider somewhat in 
detail these and the other subordinate buildings which 
can properly be comprehended within the limits of the 
view we purpose to take. 

The origin of the fire is still involved in obscurity ; 
and the subject is in course of being carefully in- 
vestigated by the Privy Council, with the view, 
apparently, of precluding the transmission of injurious 
surmises to future times, as well as now to set the 
public mind at rest. Many imputations and sus 
picions have obtained circulation; but, upon the whole, 
nothing has hitherto transpired to render improbable 
the impression originally entertained on this subject. 
This was, that the fire was accidentally kindled by 
overheating some of the flues, which set fire to the dry 
wood by which they were surrounded. This over- 
heating of the flues is accounted for by the fact, that 
for some days previously certain subordinate officers in 
the Exchequer had been engaged in burning, in the 
buildings adjacent to the House of Lords, a collection 
of old documents and tallies which had become useless 
in consequence of the recent alterations in the manner 
of conducting the business of the Exchequer Office. It 
is supposed that in the execution of this duty the men 
grew too impatient and burned a great number together, 
by which the flues were choked, and the fire broke out 


in a number of places. at once, 
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